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PSYCHOLOGY AS SCIENCE OF SELF 


III. THe Description or CONSCIOUSNESS 


HE main problem of this section is the following: to indicate 
briefly how the doctrine of the self as basal fact of conscious- 
ness is essential to the adequate description of our actual experience. 
I have described the self, in the preceding section, as persistent, in- 
clusive, unique, and related; and I must now try to show that these 
distinctions are always implied in a full account of any experience. 
This proposed description of consciousness, in terms of the char- 
acters of the conscious self, can not take the place of the so-called 
structural analysis of consciousness into elements. On the contrary, 
the structural analysis, which is common to all forms of psychology, 
must supplement the description peculiar to self-psychology. From 
the structural standpoint consciousness, though conceived as self, is 
regarded (spite of its inherent relatedness and persistence) as if in 
artificial isolation from surrounding phenomena and as if momen- 
tary. The results of the analysis of consciousness, thus conceived, 
are the so-called elements of consciousness. Concerning the 
nature of these elements there is, as is well known, much 
discussion. I have elsewhere argued: for the recognition of 
three groups of them: (1) sensational, or substantive, ele- 
ments, (2) attributive elements (including at least affections and 
feelings of realness), and (3) relational elements. For lack of time 
I shall not here repeat my reasons for this classification since my 
present concern is rather to outline and to estimate the different 
forms of psychological procedure than to discuss any one of them 
in detail. It is, however, worthy of note that the tendency of con- 
temporary psychology is everywhere toward a supplementation of 
the older view? which recognized only sensational, or at most sensa- 
tional and affective, elements. Structural psychologists who, like 
*Cf. “ An Introduction to Psychology,” Chapters VIII-X.; “Der doppelte 
Standpunkt in der Psychologie,” pp. 14-32. 
*For recent indications of this tendency, cf. Stumpf, “ Erscheinungen und 


Psychische Funktionen,” Berlin, 1907; and R. S. Woodworth, “ Imageless 
Thought,” this JouRNAL, Vol. III., pp. 701 ff., especially p. 705. 
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Titchener, oppose the doctrine are, I think, misled by their inclina- 
tion to classify psychic phenomena by reference to physiological 
distinctions.® 

Since, however, the basal fact of psychology is the conscious 
self, immediately known as persistent, inclusive, unique, and re- 
lated, it is evident that a structural analysis, although essential, 
does not supply a complete description of any conscious experi- 
ence. Such analysis is, in fact, subsidiary to the study of these 
characters of the self as other-than-momentary-and-isolated. It 
must be borne in mind, throughout, that—on this view—our con- 
sciousness always includes in varying proportion and degree the 
awareness of the inclusiveness, the persistence, the uniqueness, and 
the relatedness of the self: only, therefore, as emphasized, or as 
further differentiated, may these characters serve to distinguish one 
form of consciousness from another. So far, now, as I can observe, 
the consciousness of myself as including self is equally present in all 
kinds of experience and is not, therefore, a distinguishing mark of 
any; the awareness of persistence is emphasized in recognition, in 
anticipation, and in the other experiences which involve a conscious- 
ness of past or of future; the emphasized consciousness of wniqueness 
—in other words, the individualizing consciousness—is a factor in 
many kinds of experience. (It should be noted that—although 
uniqueness is primarily a character of the self—not merely the I, 
or myself, and the related other self, but even the impersonal object 
of consciousness may be individualized.) The consciousness, finally, 
of at least two sorts of self-relatedness is characteristic of all sorts 
of experience. My consciousness is always known (immediately or 
reflectively) as either receptive or assertive, and as either egoistic 
or altruistic—that is, as emphasizing either my central subject-self 


* Of. Philosophical Review, 1906, Vol. XV., p. 93, for Titchener’s criticism 
of the conception of relational elements. If I am right, the controlling reason 
for his refusal to recognize relational elements is the difficulty of assigning 
their exact nerve correlates. (For a similar comment on Titchener’s procedure 
cf. Angell, “The Province of Functional Psychology,” loc. cit., pp. 81-82.) 
This reasoning is, however, inadmissible since psychological description should 
not take its cue from physiology. In his constructive treatment of relational 
experiences Titchener is driven to what seems to me the absurdity of describing 
them as essentially cases of verbal association. He says, for example: “ We 
speak of a comparison of two impressions when the ideas which they arouse 
in consciousness call up the verbal associate ‘ alike’ or ‘ different’” (‘‘ An Out- 
line of Psychology,” § 85). This is surely an improbable hypothesis. The 
mere presence of verbal imagery obviously is not a distinctive mark of com- 
parison, and if Titchener’s meaning is that comparison is characterized essen- 
tially by the specific verbal images “alike,” “ different,” then, on his prin- 
ciples, the German whose verbal reaction is “gleich” or “ verschieden” would 
be incapable of discrimination. 
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or else that other-than-self, to which I am related. And when this 
‘‘other’’ is an other self, then the altruistic consciousness becomes a 
sharing, or sympathetic, experience. 

For brevity’s sake I propose, in place of a detailed description 
from both these standpoints, an annotated summary of the main 
results of such a description of consciousness; and in order that the 
summary may in some sense represent the full conclusions of this 
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° For amplification, cf. below, pp. 118, 119. 
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series of papers I shall include an enumeration of the more 
important physiological and biological phenomena which I have 
treated as explaining, or at least as serving to classify, conscious- 
ness.° I must, however, say explicitly that only the general outline 
of this scheme is drawn with confidence. It will, I trust, be modified 
not only by my critics, but by myself, and it needs at many points 
to be filled in by the results of observation, both experimental and 
purely introspective.’ 


I ought not to discuss in detail these different experiences, so 
briefly described, for, in essentials, this account of consciousness 
closely resembles that which I have elsewhere given. Certain ampli- 
fications and corrections of my earlier statements must, however, be 
mentioned. The first of these is purely verbal: I have replaced the 
terms ‘‘passive’’ and ‘‘active’’ by the more closely descriptive ex- 
pressions ‘‘receptive’’ and ‘‘assertive.’’ By this usage I hope to 
meet the objection that consciousness is never rightly viewed as 
passivity, while I retain a distinction in itself important.® 

A more important amendment of my teaching is the following: 
I have tried to differentiate carefully between immediate and in- 
ferred distinctions; that is, between the immediately experienced 
factors of a given consciousness and the characters which, in the 
effort to classify, we reflectively attribute to it.° This change, I 


°It will be understood that the statements (necessarily condensed) of the 
table which follows attempt only to name distinguishing physiological correlates 
of the different kinds of consciousness. In no case, therefore, do they claim to 
be complete. In particular, they omit all reference to the motor accompani- 
ments of sense consciousness (and the corresponding brain excitations), and 
to the excitation of sense centers during thought, emotion, will, and the like. 

It will be noted, also, that will and faith are classified by reference to 
physiological and biological phenomena which follow, and do not precede, con- 


sciousness. In the ordinary “causal” use of the term, these phenomena could 
not, therefore, be named explanatory, though they may certainly be used as sup- 


plementary means of classifying will and faith. 

‘I may take this occasion to thank Dr. Jodl for constructive criticism of 
this sort in a review in the Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie wnd Physiologie der 
Sinnesorgane, 1906, Bd. 40, p. 306. 

* Cf. Royce’s opposition of “ docility ” to “ mental initiative,” in his “ Out- 
lines of Psychology.” 

*This procedure is rather an explanation than a description of conscious- 
ness, though the explanation is through reference not to physiological or biolog- 
ical, but to psychic facts. Thus, the phenomena to which in this case percep- 
tion is linked are not facts of nerve structure, but unparticularized selves 
sharing the perceiver’s experience. Purely psychological explanations in terms 
not of selves, but of ideas or of functions, also occur: for example, a particular 
train of imagination may be explained as due to the frequency or vividness of 
occurrence, in previous experience, of ideas similar to its initial image. I make 
these comments in order to show that my conception of psychology does not 
imply the doctrine (which, indeed, I heartily repudiate) that explanation is of 
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think, meets the most frequent objection of detail to my description 
of conscious experiences. I have heretofore said that perception and 
imagination, indistinguishable on the basis of structural analysis 
(since both are sensational), may be opposed in that the perceiver 
is conscious of himself as sharing the experience of unparticularized 
other selves. To this account of perception many of my erities have 
replied by the assertion that their consciousness in perceiving cer- 
tainly does not include this awareness of similarly conscious other 
selves.1° No one, however, has denied that we reflectively make this 
distinction, that we say ‘‘I was perceiving, for these others also 
shared my experience’’ or ‘‘I imagined it, for no one else shared the 
vision.’’ This means that even though there be no immediately ex- 
perienced difference between perception and imagination there is 
still a distinction in psychological terms—that is, that we reflectively 
describe perception as a sharing, a common experience. The de- 
scription of imagination as self-consciousness is (as, indeed, I have 
always taught) in exclusively reflective terms. Not at the time of 
imagining, but in later psychologizing moments, does one compare 
one’s imagining with one’s perceiving and realize its privacy. 

A third amplification of my earlier account of consciousness is 
the distinction of the other-than-self, of whom one is always con- 
scious, according as it is personal or impersonal, that is, self or 
not-self.11_ In this way I have tried to meet the objection of those 
of my critics who believe that I have heretofore conceived the 
necessity in non-psychic terms. (Cf. a valuable paper by Professor G. M. 
Stratton on “ Modified Causation for Psychology,” Psychological Bulletin, 1907, 
Vol. IV., pp. 129ff.) For purposes of classification it is, however, clearly 
better to confine oneself, so far as possible, to descriptive distinctions. 

For the criticism, cf. H. J. Watt, Archiv fiir die Gesammte Psychologie, 
1906, p. 117; F. Arnold, Psychological Bulletin, 1905, Vol. II., p. 370; M. F. 
Washburn, this Journat, Vol. II., p. 715. It is fair to add that I have ad- 
mitted in my different discussions the possibility that the “community” in 
perceiving is a reflectively observed character. Cf. “ An Introduction to Psy- 
chology,” p. 172, and “ Der doppelte Standpunkt in der Psychologie,” p. 44. 

"Of. my former statements of this distinction with reference to emotion, 
will, and faith: “An Introduction to Psychology,” pp. 276 ff., 310, 311; “Der 
doppelte Standpunkt in der Psychologie,” pp. 63 ff. I still think, however, that 
the distinction between “external” and “internal” is not essential to the 
basal outlines of a psychological classification, and I am convinced that a divi- 
sion founded simply on these relations of the self must be insufficient. Pro- 
fessor Angell, for example, in his “ Psychology ” considers consciousness under 
two heads: (1) “ cognition,” which informs us of objects and relations external 
to ourselves, and (2) “ feeling,’ which informs us of our own internal condi- 
tion. The insufficiency of the principles is evident in that Angell is driven to 
include under cognition “concepts,” “judgments,” and “meanings,” which 
surely may be internal as well as external—one may, for example, have a 
conception of feeling, and one may reason about volition. 
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relations of the self as too exclusively personal, leaving out of 
account the fact that the self is aware of its relations to situations, 
objects, and ideas, as well as of its relations to persons.’ It is evi- 
dent that most of the characters which I attribute to consciousness 
hold equally whether or not the other-than-self be conceived as 
personal or impersonal, as self or as external. The self may be 
receptive in relation to person or to thing, it is ‘‘altruistic’’ when it 
lays stress on the other-than-self, however regarded; it may indi- 
vidualize other self or object. Only the conception of sharing or 
sympathizing requires the conception of the other-than-self as 
personal. 

It is noticeable that this explicit recognition of the other-than- 
self as either impersonal or personal facilitates the description of 
perception and thought by ascribing to each a twofold object.'* 
In perceiving and in thinking I am conscious (immediately or 
reflectively) not only of selves who share my experience, but of the 
impersonal object of our common experience; and both together 
constitute the total object of my consciousness, that is to say, my 
environment. Similarly, sympathetic emotion and faith in a person 
may have impersonal as well as personal object: for instance, I may 
sympathize with Lieutenant Peary in his yearning for the North 
Pole. In egoistic emotion and in will, on the other hand, my object 
is either personal or impersonal. Thus, I dislike person or thing, 
and I dominate other self or impersonal environment. It should 
be noticed that the impersonal object of emotion or of will is 
distinguished in the following way from the impersonal object of 
imagination or of perception: both objects are particularized, that 
is, looked on as unique, but the object of emotion or of will is 
always immediately known as particular, whereas the object of 
perception or imagination is only reflectively individualized. My 
admiration or my distaste for a certain house includes a conscious- 
ness of its uniqueness, whereas I perceive or imagine the house 
without being conscious of it as either particular or general, and 
only later, on reflection, classify it as a ‘‘this,’’ not an ‘‘any.”’ 

This suggests a necessary expansion of the account of thought as 
given in the summary, which precedes,—an account there abbrevi- 
ated for sheer lack of space. There are two main forms of thought 
which differ with respect to two characters of the impersonal 
object of thought. The first is generalization, in which the imper- 


“Of. K. Bihler, Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 1906, p. 3129; F. Arnold, Psy- 
chological Bulletin, 1905, Vol. II., p. 371. 

The need of some such modification of my account of thought was indi- 
cated by Professor M. F. Bentley in a review published in the American Journal 
of Psychology, 1902, Vol. XIII., p. 167. 
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sonal object is immediately known as unparticularized, or general: 
we generalize when we discuss animal or triangle or choice in gen- 
eral, that is, when we are conscious of any animal or triangle or 
choice, and not of some special beast or figure or decision. In the 
other forms of thought—for example, in comparison and in causal 
thinking—the impersonal objects of our thinking may be known 
(but reflectively, and not immediately) as individualized, that is, as 
particular. One traces the relation of this explosion to that lighted 
fuse, and one compares the odor of this rose with the fragrance of 
this lilac. Generalization differs, therefore, from the other forms of 
thought in that its impersonal object is (1) immediately (not re- 
flectively) realized as (2) non-individualized. All forms of thought 
are, on the other hand, alike in the reflective consciousness of shar- 
ing with unparticularized other selves;’* and all are essentially 
receptive forms of consciousness, though most often occurring as 
result of volition. It is true that one conventionally describes 
thought as ‘‘active,’’ or ‘‘voluntary,’’ but as a matter of fact one is 
as receptive in one’s consciousness of a given relation as in the 
consciousness of blue or of red. The attitude of thought is, in truth, 
radically different from the assertiveness of will; and we eall 
thought voluntary, or active, only because of the voluntary attention 
to a given topic and the voluntary inhibition of distracting objects 
which, ordinarily, precede it. 


It will serve to review and still further to elucidate all these 
principles of description if I dwell in slightly greater detail on 
the nature of emotion. I have described emotion as essentially an 
affective consciousness, immediately realized as individualizing, 
either egoistic or altruistic (often sympathetic), and receptive. The 
first of these epithets is the result of structural analysis and will not 
be disputed. On the other hand, it does not go without saying that 
emotion is a receptive experience. For when one reflects upon the 
tumult of passion, the wildness of grief, the excitement of joy, one is 
tempted to regard emotion as preeminently an assertive kind of 
consciousness. I believe, however, that this view of emotion either 
confuses bodily movement with the mental attitude of assertiveness 
(activity, in the narrower sense of that term), or that it gives the 
name emotion to an experience which is really a compound of emo- 
tion and will. By assertive consciousness I am sure that we mean 
either the imperious, dominating attitude which characterizes will, 
or the adoptive, espousing, acknowledging attitude of faith. And 


“Of. Professor J. M. Baldwin’s conception of thought, in particular his 
discussion of “community . . . the common or social factor in all the processes 
of thought,” in the Psychological Review, Vol. XIV., p. 400. 
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though emotion may, it is true, be accompanied or followed by as- 
sertive consciousness, in itself it is no such assertive attitude, but a 
consciousness of receptive relation to the other-than-myself. 

More distinctive than the realized passivity of emotion is its 
doubly individualizing character. On the one hand, my conscious- 
ness of my own individuality is vivid in my emotions—in my likings 
and dislikings, my hopes, my shame, my envy. Even esthetic emo- 
tion offers only a seeming exception, for my individuality, though 
altered, is not lost in it. And I am equally conscious, in emotion, of 
the uniqueness of the other-than-self. I do not love ‘‘any’’ kindly 
person, or despise cowards in general, and I am not esthetically 
thrilled by ‘‘scenery’’: I love this person, and no other, however 
similar, will take the place; I scorn this particular turncoat; I feel 
the beauty of this misty ocean outlook. Within the class of emo- 
tions, thus defined, the most important distinction is that between the 
egoistic emotions, which conceive the other-than-self as merely 
ministering to narrow personal feeling, and the altruistic emotions— 
especially sympathetic personal feeling—in which one merges oneself 
in the happiness or in the unhappiness of another self. But I resist 
the temptation of commenting in more detail on this distinction and 
on other forms of consciousness, in the fear of obscuring the bound- 
ary outlines of my conception. 


It is necessary, in conclusion, to consider certain fundamental 
objections to this theory of consciousness. Besides the criticisms 
already discussed, two serious objections have been brought forward. 
The first, which is urged by Titchener, is the following: self-phychol- 
ogy has no right to the use of structural analysis. ‘‘How a process- 
consciousness,’’ Titchener says,’® ‘‘and an ego-consciousness can be 
analyzed into the same elements without the reduction of the latter 
to the former I can not see.’’** If by conscious self (Titchener’s 
ego-consciousness) were meant a special kind of idea, this comment 
would obviously be correct. But by ‘‘conscious self’’ is meant, as 
has been shown, the concrete reality of which the idea is a mere 
abstraction. It follows that all the positive content of the idea 

“must be attributed to the self. In truth, the analysis into elements 
is an analysis of the self’s consciousness when the self is conceived 
without reference to other selves or to its own past or future. It 
is an analysis essential to the full understanding of the self, but it 
certainly is not an exhaustive account of our awareness of self. 

* Of. “ An Introduction to Psychology,” pp. 278-279. 

**It will be remembered that mental process is Titchener’s synonym for 
“idea” or “psychic content.” For criticism of his right to use the term 


cf. the first paper in this series, this JouRNAL, Vol. IV., p. 678. 


" Philosophical Review, 1906, Vol. XV., p. 93. Cf. M. F. Washburn, loc. 
cit., p. 716. 
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The final criticism of this view of psychology assumes the general 
correctness of the description of consciousness in terms of self, but 
argues that such a description is unnecessary. The only detailed 
statement of this difficulty is, so far as I know, that of Professor 
Margaret F. Washburn. She states the issue clearly. Self-psy- 
chology, she holds, while often possible, ‘‘is not, therefore, a necessary 
adjunct to process psychology.’** For instance, she says: ‘‘Let us 
take the emotion of sympathetic joy. I can describe this as the 
attitude in which I recognize and rejoice in the existence of joy in 
another self. I can also describe it perfectly well in terms of process 
psychology. The emotion of joy in general may be structurally 
analyzed into the sensational elements of the idea or ideas occasion- 
ing the emotion, the sensational elements resulting from the bodily 
changes involved, and the resultant affective tone derived from all 
these sensational components. When the emotion is one of sym- 
pathetic joy, the only modification that our structural analysis needs 
is this: the oceasioning idea is, in such a ease, an idea of the emotion, 
that is, a weakened reproduction of the emotion associated with 
certain ideas which mean to us the personality of another—ideas of 
his appearance and movements or words, perhaps. When I think of 
my friend’s joy I think of how he will look, what he will do and say, 
etc. My idea of his personality may be analyzed structurally into 
sensational and affective elements quite as well as my consciousness 
of the bodily effects of my emotion.’’ 

To my mind, Miss Washburn offers, in this passage, an admirable 
structural analysis of sympathetic joy and a convincing demonstra- 
tion that such an analysis is inadequate. The elements of conscious- 
ness which she names are indeed discoverable, but the enumeration 
falls far short of describing the emotion. In fact, Miss Washburn 
seems to me to yield the case for the opposition to self-psychology, by 
admitting that a consciousness of the ‘‘personality of another’’ does 
belong to sympathetic joy. For the analysis which she attempts of 
this consciousness of personality, in the statement to which I have 
given the emphasis of italics, is assuredly defective. The very ex- 
pression ‘‘idea of personality’’ is a misleading one, if idea be taken 
in the technical sense. Assuredly, Damon could never be conscious 
of suffering with Pythias if Damon-being-conscious-of-Pythias con- 
sisted in one complex idea and Pythias-suffering consisted in another. 
My consciousness of my friend’s appearance and words does indeed 
include these elements, sensational and affective, but it includes more 
than this, else it would be impossible to explain why a feeling of joy 


* This JournaL, Vol. II., p. 715. Miss Washburn, it will be noted, follows 


Dr. Titchener in the use—unjustified as I have tried to show—of the word 
** process.” 
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does not accompany every complex of similar verbal and visual 
images; whereas, notoriously, two people looking and speaking alike 
may be objects, respectively, of my sympathy and of my indifference. 

The failure of this effort to show the unessential character of 
description in terms of self-psychology leads me to reaffirm the asser- 
tion that an adequate account of consciousness includes, with an 
analysis into structural elements, an account of the self as unique, 
persistent, and in relation to an environment personal and im- 
personal. The merely structural psychologist’s treatment of emo- 
tion, thought, recognition, and the rest is indeed true so far as it 
goes, yet it goes but part way toward portraying the tumultuous 
chaos of the conscious life. And psychology is both defective and 
artificial so long as it undertakes observation, experiment, and scien- 
tific description in disregard of the basal fact of the science. 


Mary WHITON CALKINS. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 





DISCUSSION 
TRUTH AND IDEAS 


HE reader of this JouRNAL does not need to be told that truth 
is an ambiguous word. Nor is its uncertain use confined to 
philosophers; in popular speech almost as many meanings are 
assigned to it as in the discussions between pragmatists and intellec- 
tualists. Stop three men on the street and ask them ‘‘ What is 
truth?’’ and you will get three different answers. The uncertainty, 
therefore, is not all of the philosopher’s making. But while in pop- 
ular speech such ambiguity is a matter of no great concern, it is little 
short of a positive disgrace to philosophy that a word of such impor- 
tance and in such constant use should have no definite and com- 
monly accepted meaning. It will, therefore, be the purpose of this 
paper to review the principal meanings given to this word and thus, 
if possible, to do something toward decreasing its ambiguity. 

And to be as brief as possible, I shall say at once that there are 
three principal senses in which the word truth is commonly used; 
namely, (1) as a synonym for ‘‘reality,’’ (2) as a synonym for 
‘*fact,’? and (3) as a quality or relation belonging to an ‘‘idea’’,— 
its ‘‘trueness.’’ 

The first of these uses is quite common in popular speech, and 
has always a tendency toward vagueness, rhetoric, and a capital T. 
Such a use of the word is certainly unfortunate both because of its 
haziness and because the word is badly needed elsewhere; and, con- 
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sidering the poverty of our language at this point, it would 
seem unwise to use up a good word like truth on something 
for which we already have another good word, namely, reality. 
For, of course, if ‘‘truth’’ is to mean everything, it will end by 
meaning nothing. 

This criticism of the identification of truth with reality is, it 
seems to me, relevant not only to the popular use referred to, but 
also to the somewhat similar use found in the writings of technical 
philosophers like Mr. Bradley.’ With him, indeed, truth is no longer 
a rhetorical catchword, and yet his treatment of it suffers from much 
the same vagueness found in popular speech. In fact, it would not 
be difficult to show that his view of truth as identical with reality 
involves the same sort of destructive dialectic which he maintains is 
inevitable for the ‘‘copy theory.’’ ‘‘Truth is the whole universe 
realizing itself in one aspect’’ (p. 172). Truth and reality must be 
the same, for if there were any difference between them truth would 
fall short of reality and so fail to be true (p. 170). And yet ‘‘in 
passing over into reality’’ it ceases to be mere truth (p. 172). In 
short, in Mr. Bradley’s own words, ‘‘truth at once is and is not 
reality’? (p. 173). This kind of reasoning, so far from what Pro- 
fessor Dewey calls the concrete situation, is not very satisfactory or 
persuasive, and seems at times hardly more than logomachy. What 
it shows is that the term truth in this all-inclusive sense is not very 
useful as a philosophic tool. It would be much more productive of 
light if we should say reality when we mean it, and if, ceasing to 
repeat the rather unfruitful question ‘‘ What is Truth?’’ we should 
ask ourselves instead what we mean by saying a thing is true. 

The second general meaning applied to the word truth is much 
more clear-cut, definite, and justifiable. This is its identification with 
known fact. That twice two is four, that the earth revolves on its 
axis, that virtue is its own reward,—these we speak of as ‘‘truths.”’ 
In like manner we speak of the various truths of science, or of the 
body of moral or religious truths. Or, going still farther, and com- 
bining all the general and important facts known to the race, we 
may speak of this whole as truth, or even, if you will, as Truth. 

The criticisms brought against the first use of the word do not 
hold here, and this second meaning must be admitted to be quite 
justifiable. Yet some warning must be offered lest this second mean- 
ing for the term be confused with what I shall call its third meaning. 
It must be clearly understood, for instance, that the present con- 
troversy between pragmatists and intellectualists over ‘‘truth’’ has 
little or nothing to do with this kind of truth—truth, that is, as 
known fact. Failure to note this distinction has been the source of 

*See especially his paper “ On Truth and Copying,” Mind, April, 1907. 
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a great deal of misapprehension on both sides.2 The nature of a 
truth is only distantly relevant to the real issue—the question, 
namely, what is meant when a belief or idea is said to be true. 

This brings us to our third meaning—the quality, namely, which 
a belief or opinion possesses which makes it ‘‘true’’ instead of 
‘‘false.’? This description is, of course, as yet most indefinite and 
only tentative, but at least it differentiates truth from reality and 
from fact, and makes it a quality or relation which characterizes 
certain ideas, but not others. Just what this quality or relation may 
be, is, of course, the great question between pragmatism and intel- 
lectualism. And the controversy has brought to light three prin- 
cipal interpretations, three possible answers to the question, What is 
meant by saying a thing is true? 

The first of these which I shall mention is the common view, or 
the intellectualist’s view (as you like),—namely, that your thought 
is true if the object of your thought is as you think it. Whether this 
be the best explanation of the meaning of truth or not, I submit that 
it. is at least clear, simple, and natural. Thus I believe my friend B 
is in Constantinople. If B really is in Constantinople, my thought 
is true. I confess it is impossible for me to see how anything could 
be simpler than this. To attempt to make a difficulty out of it or 
to torture it into some sort of mysterious, metaphysical, and crude 
‘‘copy theory’’ seems to me a deliberate manufacture of absurd diffi- 
culties. At any rate, if this explanation of the meaning of ‘‘true’’ 
be not simple and clear, I despair of ever making anything clear to 
philosophers.® 

The two other interpretations of the meaning of truth are those 
offered by pragmatism—for, as I shall try to show, pragmatists are 
not altogether at one on this question. And, first, let us consider 
what I shall call the position of radical pragmatism. It is with con- 
siderable reluctance that I attempt to outline this view of truth, for 
the pragmatist is exceedingly sensitive and is constantly crying out 
that he has been misrepresented and caricatured. For this reason I 
shall try, so far as possible, to describe his position in his own words, 
so that there can be no chance of misrepresentation. ‘‘Truth is an 
experienced relation of characteristic quality of things,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Dewey, ‘‘and it has no meaning outside of such relation.’”* 


*It may be due in part to this confusion between truth as fact and truth 
as a relation or quality that the pragmatist insists on the verifiability of all 
truth. “ Unverifiable truths he can not regard as truths at all,” says Mr. 
Schiller. Of course he can not if truth be taken to mean known fact. It is 
hard to see why it should be so if truth be a relation between idea and object, 
as Professor James says it is. 

3 Of. also Dr. Ewer’s article, “ The Anti-realistic ‘How?’ ” in this JouRNAL, 
Vol. IV., pp. 630-633. 

*“ The Experimental Theory of Knowledge,” Mind, July, 1906, p. 305. 
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As an example Professor Dewey cites an idea that a certain noise 
comes from a street-car; this idea being investigated and verified 
becomes true. Had it not been verified it never would have been 
true—even if as a fact the noise had really come from the car. To 
say that the idea was true before it was verified is, he insists, either 
tautologous (this ‘‘being just a restatement of the fact that the idea 
has, as a matter of fact, worked successfully’’), or else, in any other 
sense, it is simply false. Exactly speaking, the idea is not true till 
it works out, for its working and its truth are identical. ‘‘What the 
experimentalist means is that the effective working of the idea and 
its truth are one and the same thing—this working being neither the 
cause nor the evidence of truth, but its nature.’’* In like manner 
Professor James tells us: ‘‘Truth happens to an idea. It becomes 
true, is made true by events. Its verity 7s in fact an event, a process; 
the process, namely, of its verifying itself, its veri-fication. Its 
validity is the process of its valid-ation.’’* In Mr. Schiller’s terms, 
it is ‘‘a function of our intellectual activity, or a manipulation of our 
objects which turns out to be useful.’’® While some truths may be 
conceived of as ‘‘correspondences’’ or ‘‘agreements,’’ this is only 
on condition ‘‘that these processes remain strictly immanent in hu- 
man knowing.’’ They are ‘‘valuable and serviceable cross-refer- 
ences which obtain within experience.’’? In short, ‘‘trwe means valued 
by us.’° ‘‘That which is accepted as real,’’ says Professor Moore, 
““7. e., as logically real, is one factor within the judging process, not 
something outside to which the whole judgment conforms.’’* In 
short, truth is a matter wholly of one’s individual stream of con- 
sciousness. It is not a relation to something outside, it does not 
transcend the individual experience. It is itself just a particular 
kind of experience,;—the experience, namely, of ‘‘effective working,”’ 
of ‘‘being led up to’’ a more complete and satisfactory conscious 
state. 

To justify my assertion that there are at present two quite dif- 
ferent pragmatic positions on this subject, I must ask the reader to 
contrast the view just cited with the following, from one of Pro- 
fessor James’s latest contributions to the subject: ‘‘Truth is essen- 
tially a relation between two things, an idea, on the one hand, and a 
reality outside of the idea, on the other. This relation, like all rela- 


5“ Reality and the Criterion for Truth of Ideas,” Mind, July, 1907, pp. 
335-337. 
*Ibid., p. 337. 
*“ Pragmatism,” p. 201. 
*“ Humanism,” p. 61. 
*“ Mr. Bradley’s Theory of Truth,” Mind, July, 1907, p. 404. 
» “Studies in Humanism,” p. 195. 
“This Journat, Vol. IV., p. 571. 
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tions, has its fundamentum, namely, the matrix of experiential cir- 
cumstance, psychological as well as physical, in which the correlated 
terms are found embedded. ... What constitutes the relation known 
as truth, I now say, is just the existence in the empirical world of 
this fundamentum of circumstance surrounding object and idea and 
ready to be either short-circuited or traversed at full length. So long 
as it exists and a satisfactory passage through it between the object 
and the idea is possible, that idea both will be true and will have been 
true of that object, whether fully developed verification has taken 
place or not. The nature and place and affinities of the object, of 
course, play as vital a part in making the particular passage possible 
as do the nature and associative tendencies of the idea; so that the 
notion that truth could fall altogether inside of the thinker’s ex- 
perience and be something purely psychological, is absurd.’’*? And 
in a still more recent article Professor James insists, with equal 
earnestness and in quite ‘‘intellectualistic’’ vein, that the object of 
the idea must really be ‘‘there,’’ and that if this be not the case 
neither subjective ‘‘satisfactions’’ nor ‘‘utility’’ and ‘‘successful 
working’’ can make the idea true. Satisfactions are ‘‘insufficient 
unless reality be also incidentally led to. If the reality he [the 
pragmatist] assumed were cancelled from his universe of discourse, 
he would straightway give the name of falsehoods to the beliefs 
remaining, in spite of all their satisfactoriness. For him, as for 
the critic, there can be no truth unless there be something to be true 
about. Ideas are so much flat psychological surface unless some 
mirrored matter gives them cognitive luster.’’ And in speaking of 
useful ideas he says, ‘‘That these ideas should be true in advance of 
and apart from their utility, that, in other words, their objects 
should be really there, is the very condition of their having that 
kind of utility.’’* 

I trust I shall be pardoned for these long citations, for they express 
very much more clearly than I could have done the less radical prag- 
matic view. It is to be noted that according to this view the truth 
of an idea is not to be identified with the process of its proof nor 
with any psychological process whatever, and that it is not to be 
found within any single finite experience, but transcends, or may 
transcend, every such experience. It is not ‘‘the effective working 
of the idea,’’ but the relation between an idea and a reality ‘‘beyond 
the direct experience of the particular cognizer,’’!* a relation founded 
in the fundamentum or sum total of all relevant facts, physical as 

2 Ibid., pp. 465, 466. 


*“ The Pragmatic Account of Truth and Its Misunderstanders,” Philosoph- 
ical Review, Vol. XVII., pp. 8, 13. 


* Professor James in this JouRNAL, Vol. IV., p. 403, note. 
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well as psychical, and constituted by the existence of these facts. 
lt is the truth of the idea that makes it useful; not its usefulness 
that makes tt true. Since the notion that truth could fall altogether 
within the thinker’s experience is ‘‘absurd,’’ it is hardly to be iden- 
tified with the process of verification or with any other ‘‘function 
of our intellectual activity’’ which obtains ‘‘ within our experience.’’ 
In short, according to this latest pragmatic view, truth is a present 
condition, not an event which ‘‘happens to an idea,’’ and is no more 
psychical than physical in its nature. It is a relation which, appar- 
ently, no one short of a Roycean absolute need ever experience. 

So far all seems plain enough. And yet I must confess I am not 
fully clear as to this new pragmatic position. The long quotation 
cited above from Professor James would seem to leave but little dif- 
ference between his view and that of the intellectualist. But Pro- 
fessor James would insist that there is a difference and a great one. 
His truth, it seems, is ‘‘ambulatory’’ and concrete, while that of 
the intellectualist is ‘‘saltatory’’ and abstract. ‘‘Sensible qualities,”’ 
he admits, ‘‘are not true realities, but only their appearances’’; these 
true realities to which our ideas often refer never get within our 
immediate experience; but the true idea ‘‘brings us at least so far, 
puts us in touch with reality’s most authentic substitutes and repre- 
sentatives.’’? They lead us as near to the real object which we mean 
as we can ever get; and there, of course, they stop. The pity is that 
Professor James’s explanation stops there too, and hence fails to 
touch upon the most important part of the question—the relation, 
namely, between these last terms within our experience and the outer 
objects of which these experiences of ours are only ‘‘substitutes and 
representatives. ’’ 

If the chief aim of this paper were controversial I should like to 
ask whether the truth relation which Professor James says obtains 
‘between an idea and a reality outside of the idea’’ is an ambulatory 
or a saltatory relation. If it be ambulatory, how is it we can never 
ambulate directly to the ‘‘true realities,’’ but only to their ‘‘sub- 
stitutes and representatives’’? If, on the other hand, this truth 
relation be saltatory, in what does Professor James’s view differ 
from that of the intellectualist ? 

Nor do I feel much clearer on these questions after a careful 
perusal of Professor James’s latest attempt (in the Philosophical 
Review for January) to put an end to all misunderstandings. He 
complains in this article, rather bitterly, of the blindness of his 
‘‘misunderstanders’’; but I think the passages just cited from him 
and other pragmatists will in part explain our obtuseness. We are 
told, on the one hand, that felt satisfactions are indispensable to 
truth, and that truth consists in the concrete ‘‘links of experience 
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sequent upon an idea, which mediate between it and a reality’’; 
and, on the other hand, we are assured that ideas may ‘‘be true in 
advance of and apart from their utility,’’ provided their objects 
are ‘‘really there,’’? quite independently, therefore, of any satis- 
factions. And in an earlier article, already cited, we learn that 
truth may consist not in the actual conerete process of verification, 
but in the conditions that make verification merely possible, and that 
‘‘the idea will both be true and will have been true of that object 
whether fully developed verification has taken place or not.’’ Now 
if the idea may be true prior to any one’s satisfaction and prior to 
the concrete links of experience sequent upon it, how can it be said 
that the satisfactions and the concrete links are ‘‘indispensable’’ to 
truth? On the other hand, if they are indispensable, how can the 
idea have been true in advance of them? In short, are satis- 
factions indispensable or are they not? Does the truth of 
an idea consist in the concrete process of its verification, or 
in the condition of correspondence that makes such a process 
possible prior to its verification and to the resulting satis- 
factions? If, on the one hand, satisfactions are indispensable and 
truth is the process of actual verification, or is at least dependent 
upon it and therefore impossible prior to it, then, of course, it fol- 
lows that the fact that the object of the idea is really there does 
not make the idea true. Thus John’s idea that Peter has a tooth- 
ache would not be true until John is satisfied, even if, as a fact, 
Peter actually has a toothache, and although at the same time it 1s 
true to Paul who is satisfied. In like manner pragmatism will be 
true only if it satisfies us, and hence it may be both true and not 
true at the same time and in the same sense to different people. If, 
on the other hand, satisfactions are not indispensable, if truth is 
merely the condition which makes verification possible, and if a 
belief may be genuinely true before it is verified and without any 
one’s feeling satisfaction, then it is hard to see that pragmatism has 
contributed anything in the least original or new to the conception 
of the truth relation. Will the pragmatists tell us plainly which 
of these two contradictory views is orthodox pragmatism? For 
those of us who are still bound by the shackles of a ‘‘static,’’ intel- 
lectualistic logic are unable to accept them both at the same time, 
owing to our possibly superstitious reverence for the principle of 
contradiction. It may be that if we were pragmatists we should 
have no such scruples; but on this I dare not venture an opinion. 
However this may be, I suppose the pragmatist will insist 
at any rate that the idea gets its truth not from its ‘‘cor- 
respondence,’’ but from the fact that it is ‘‘an instrument for 
enabling us the better to have to do with the object and to 
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act about it.’"* And this suggests an ambiguity in the word idea 
which in my opinion is responsible for a great deal of the misunder- 
standing between pragmatists and intellectualists. In his disecus- 
sions of truth the pragmatist uses the word ‘‘idea’’ to mean any 
representative content that leads to action or helps bring order into 
a given situation. Hence Professor Dewey’s synonym for it—namely, 
‘plan of action.’’ Now it is obviously almost inevitable that if the 
term truth is to be applied to ‘‘ideas’’ of this sort, it ean not retain 
the meaning given it by the intellectualist, as defined above.** Asa 
‘‘nlan of action’’ is not an assertion about something outside our 
experience, but a way of grouping our data or guiding our conduct, 
its ‘‘truth,’’ of course, can not be said to depend upon its correspon- 
dence with any outer reality. One might, indeed, wonder that the 
word truth should be applied to it at all, but once so applied it is 
evident that there is nothing for it to mean but usefulness and suc- 
cessful action. A true idea in this sense is, therefore, one that works. 
This is especially manifest in the ease of the ‘‘laws’’ of science, and 
I believe it was in this connection that the pragmatic identification of 
truth with usefulness arose. In so far as a scientific law is a mere 
shorthand expression for our experience, a mere formula for the 
condensed description of our perceptions, its truth may be said to 
consist in its working. The Copernican theory describes a greater 
number of phenomena and enables us to handle them more easily 
than does the Ptolemaic, and hence is considered ‘‘truer,’’—that is, 
better for our purposes. Or take Professor Dewey’s example of the 
invention of the telephone. Here was a ‘‘plan of action’’ that 
worked itself out and proved itself ‘‘true.’’ In short, if an ‘‘idea’’ 
proves itself a useful tool it is called true, and thus truth comes to 
be regarded as merely ‘‘a form of the good.’’ And it must be ad- 
mitted that if the word true is to be applied to inventions and similar 
plans at all, then their ‘‘truth’’ is indeed ‘‘wholly an affair of 
making them true.”’ 

The intellectualist, however, would not be willing to admit that 
the predicates true and false can be rightfully applied to plans of 
action or inventions at all. When he says an ‘‘idea”’ is true he uses 
the word in quite a different sense—namely, as meaning a judgment. 
T'o him an idea which is not a judgment, but is a mere image, or plan, 
or formula, may lead in what direction it likes, it may be useful, 
successful, satisfactory, or their opposites, it may have any function 
you will, but it is not in the category of things that can be either 


* This JOURNAL, Vol. IV., p. 398.—I suppose Professor James would make 
the reply suggested, though I confess I can not see how such an assertion 
would be consistent with the admission that truth is a relation. 

* See p. 124 of this paper. 
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true or false. In Bosanquet’s words, ‘‘Truth and falsehood are 
coextensive with judgment.’’7 This being the case, the intellec- 
tualist does not and can not consider ‘‘true’’ a predicate of the same 
kind as ‘‘benevolent,’’ or ‘‘luminous,’’ or ‘‘good,’’ nor ean he 
identify truth with a ‘‘function,”’ or ‘‘leading,’’ or ‘‘process.’’ The 
usefulness of a plan of action depends, of course, upon its being 
used. A judgment, on the other hand, may be useful and good, but 
that is not what makes it true. A judgment is one thing; a plan of 
action quite another. It is no wonder, then, that using the word 
‘*idea’’ in such radically different senses, the intellectualist and the 
pragmatist should often misunderstand each other and fight as those 
who beat the air. 

The distinction I have just pointed out seems to be quite over- 
looked by thinkers of various and radically different schools, for 
example, by Professor Dewey, on the one hand, and Professor Royce, 
on the other.1* These writers often deal with the subject of truth 
as if there were no difference between judgment and purpose. To 
attempt in this way to make purpose and activity absorb everything 
else seems to me most unfortunate for clear thinking. Take, for 
instance, such a judgment as that referred to a few pages back— 
‘‘My friend B is in Constantinople’’—or John’s judgment ‘‘ Peter 
has a toothache.’’ How can it be said that here ‘‘the agreement, 
correspondence, is between purpose, plan, and its own execution, ful- 
fillment’’??® Where is the plan, and where the fulfillment? Or take 
at random any judgment from Professor Dewey’s writings—as this: 
‘Reality as such is an entire situation.’’ How can this—at least 
without much forced and unnatural interpretation—be called a 
plan of action? Or look at it from the other point of view. Granted 
that if the term truth is to be applied to a plan or purpose at all 
it may as well mean successful execution as anything else, is not the 
use of the word in this connection, to say the least, unnatural and 
unnecessarily confusing? An invention may be useful and may 
work and be successful, my plan to go down town? may be wise and 

“Logic,” Vol. I., p. 72. 

8 Professor Moore has conclusively shown that if “idea” be taken to 
mean purpose, as Royce insists it shall, then the “truth” of an idea must 
be the fulfillment of the purpose within our experience, and not (as Royce 
says) the “correspondence between our ideas and their objects.” To reach 
any relation between idea and a reality outside of one’s private stream of 
consciousness Royce has practically to give up the purposive function of ideas 
as their most essential characteristic, and to speak of them as representa- 
tive. See “The World and the Individual,’ Chaps. 1, 7, and 8, and Moore’s 
“Some Logical Aspects of Purpose,” in “Studies in Logical Theory,” pp. 
341-382. 

” Professor Dewey, in “ The Control of Ideas by Facts,” this JouRNAL, Vol, 
IV., p. 202. 

See Mr. Sellars’s admirable discussion in this JouRNAL, Vol. IV., p. 435. 
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bring good results, but to call either of them true would seem to be 
a step toward the invention of a new language. 

The aim of this paper has been chiefly to clear up the meaning of 
certain important terms constantly used in the controversy over 
truth, rather than to take up the cudgels (except incidentally) for 
either side. Before closing, however, I wish to point out one fact 
which is not altogether one of terminology. While it is every one’s 
privilege to define his own terms in his own way, provided he uses 
them consistently, it is also incumbent upon us all to recognize every 
genuine and relevant fact or relation, no matter by what name we 
eall it. And now I should like to put the following dilemma. 
Either there is a real and relevant world outside of your private 
stream of consciousness—it may be a material world or one made up 
of other selves—or else there is no such world and you need reckon 
only with your own private experiences. If you admit that this 
outer world exists and that you judge about the things or persons 
in it, you must also admit that the relation between these things or 
persons and your judgments of them is a fact which deserves to be 
recognized, and that, in one sense at least, the validity of your judg- 
ments depends on this relation. You may eall this relation truth 
or reserve the term truth for something else, as you like; but, aside 
from terminology, once you recognize this relation and its bearing 
upon your judgments, you have essentially accepted the intellec- 
tualist’s position. On the other hand, deny the existence of this rela- 
tion and its relevancy to your judgments, and you either deny that 
there is any world outside your own conscious experience or else you 
affirm that if such a world there be it is nothing and never can be 
anything to you. And when you have done this, how far are you 
from solipsism? The intellectualist might be willing to admit that 
if this be a solipsistie world ‘‘truth’’ might as well mean ‘‘effective 
working’’ as anything else.2* But if it be a world in which one 
makes genuine references to outer realities that never come within 
his private stream of consciousness, then the relation between those 
realities and one’s judgments about them (a relation which from 
the nature of the case one can never experience) is something which 
can not be neglected, but must be reckoned with, call it what you 
will. 

JAMES BIsseTT Pratt. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


* Tt is interesting to note in this connection that all Professor Dewey’s and 
Professor Moore’s contributions to “Studies in Logical Theory,” as well as 
most of Professor Dewey’s more recent papers on truth and knowledge, could 
perfectly well have been written from the standpoint of solipsism—and, in fact, 
it is difficult to see how some of them could have been written from any other. 
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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


The Semi-Insane and the Semi-Responsible. JosepH Grasset. Trans- 
lated by Smith Ely Jelliffe. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
1907. Pp. xxxv-+ 415. 

Hostile and friendly critics alike will welcome the translation of Pro- 
fessor Grasset’s study, because the latter brings nearer home the mo- 
mentous controversy, now being waged across the Atlantic, over the 
legal status of the mildly insane. Although it has become a platitude 
that American law and, still more conspicuously, American court prac- 
tise still permit the most amazing arguments and facts to go to the jury 
in insanity cases, American attorneys have paid little or no attention to 
the needed reform. In view of the high development of American 
psychiatry and our asylum system, it is not a little marvelous that this 
slothfulness of the bench and bar has been permitted by alienists and 
those interested in legislation on the insane. In bringing out a some- 
what popular treatise of the main medico-legal problem, Professor Grasset 
and his translator may “start the ball rolling” in the right direction. 
What is needed just now is not a new original investigation of insanity 
and responsibility; Heaven knows that enough has been discovered on 
these topics to keep jurists busy a long time. Information already 
garnered, theories and opinions under discussion in narrow circles need 
rather to be disseminated. This is the service the present volume can 
help render. It should be read by the psychiatrist who has heretofore 
ignored the legal aspects of insanity and by the lawyer whose knowledge 
of psychiatry is at best laic. 

The book falls into two main parts: the first is concerned with the 
refutation of the “two-block ” and the “ one-block ” theories of insanity 
and with the proof of the existence, as a distinct variety, of partial in- 
sanity; the second section touches the legal problems growing out of this 
proof. Professor Grasset champions two hypotheses calculated, one 
might almost fancy, to arouse controversy: he assails the theory, held by 
most writers on psychiatry, that psychoses must be classified as a con- 
tinuum together with normal mental phenomena (popularly phrased in 
the well-known sayings that “insanity is merely a matter of degree,” 
“all men have some slight touch of insanity,” etc.) ; secondly, he believes 
that a large class of neural conditions must be recognized at law as 
true extenuating circumstances, precisely as great provocations now are; 
he thus reaches the notion of “ attenuated responsibility,” a tertium quid 
between responsibility and irresponsibility. In defending his tripartite 
classification of mental states against the “ two-block ” and “ one-block ” 
theories, Professor Grasset seems to have rendered simultaneously a 
genuine service for judicial and legal practitioners and to have com- 
mitted a serious error of interpretation as a psychological theorist. From 
the standpoint of criminal law and certain branches of civil law (notably 
that covering wills), the semi-insane form a very real class which de- 
serves far wider and franker recognition than it now receives. This class 
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is defined by the writer as follows: “ They are distinguished from healthy 
minds in the fact that they are psychically diseased, and they are dis- 
tinguished from the insane in that they preserve a certain degree of con- 
sciousness and reason. Some of these patients become insane later, or 
have been so before. Semi-insanity is then only a period in their history. 
Some are cured, and they also are only semi-insane for a time. Others 
pass their whole lives without ever having been at any time wholly 
rational or wholly insane.” Although the writer stoutly resists the sug- 
gestion that the cases falling properly under this class vary sufficiently in 
degree to make the most aggravated indistinguishable from insanity and 
the least severe indistinguishable from sanity, he can not avoid saying 
that “the symptoms (of the semi-insane) are naturally the same as those 
seen in the insane. They can be distinguished in the semi-insane only 
by their greater limitation and a lesser degree of depth, intensity, dura- 
tion, and sometimes a lesser tenacity.” In this statement the writer un- 
wittingly surrenders his most insistent belief about the sharp demarcation 
of semi-insanity; a class whose critical marks are differentiated from 
those of another class only by variations in degree is surely not the 
closed system that Professor Grasset asserts semi-insanity to be. When 
the investigator comes to specify the varieties of abnormal behavior 
properly definable as cases of semi-insanity, his theoretical contention in 
favor of the tripartite classification has all its weaknesses mercilessly ex- 
posed. Defining semi-insanity as a “ weakening of the superior psychism 
and a non-controlled functional hyperactivity of the inferior psychism,” 
Professor Grasset proceeds to ticket as semi-insane all patients showing 
lucid intervals. So we find among the symptoms of semi-insanity illu- 
sions and hallucinations, obsessions, delusions, impulsions, aboulias, para- 
boulias, disturbances of general sensibility, disturbances of personality, 
and all varieties of sexual perversions. 

Weak as the author’s theory is, however, it is easy to see the practical 
advantages of recognizing a somewhat arbitrarily defined class whose 
characteristic is a degree of lucidity sufficient to make teaching, threats, 
and punishment useful, along with medical treatment, in effecting a cure. 
In the chapters on the social and legal aspects of semi-insanity, the 
author appears to best advantage with his proposal to commit certain 
semi-insane criminals simultaneously to prison and to a hospital. The evil 
effects of exonerating every criminal with mental abnormalities on the 
ground of insanity and kindly turning him over to the alienists would 
doubtless be largely prevented by this plan. It would thus be well to 
accept, as legal conceptions (not as precise psychiatric ones) semi-insanity 
and its ethical correlate, semi-responsibility; provided, of course, that 
the specific determination of each individual case be left to a commis- 
sion of alienists and jurists unhampered by hard-and-fast technical rules. 
It is greatly to be regretted that Professor Grasset did not distinguish 
more sharply between the scientific and the social phases of his problem; 
perhaps this failure has not vitiated his practical conclusions, but it has 
surely done violence to psychological facts. As the book is primarily a 
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practical one, however, the critic is unwilling to hold the author more than 
semi-responsible for the latter offense. If, in spite of a somewhat loose 
style and too frequent controversial digressions, the volume arouses 
interest in its topic, it will have served a useful purpose. 


WALTER BouGutTon PITKIN. 
New York CIty. 


Religion as Functional, Metaphysical, and Normative. A. OosTERHEERDT. 
Reprinted from The American Journal of Religious Psychology and 
Education, Vol. II. Pp. 141-159. 


This paper is a thoughtful and interesting study of the religious prob- 
lem. Its effectiveness is somewhat marred, however, by obscurity of 
style and a sentence structure that is at times sadly confusing. 

Functional religion is religion in the ordinary sense. It has its origin 
in social phenomena and is an immanent growth rather than a tran- 
scendent revelation. It divides life into the sacred and the secular, and 
expresses itself in certain specific acts, such as church-going, prayer, etc. 
“ After anthropology has shown the rise of religion as a social phenom- 
enon, and after psychology has demolished the ontological reality of 
religious concepts, religion has been shorn of its divine character... . 
Now since the human being can not endure the thought of being shut off 
from all intercourse with the divine, and since this intercourse can not 
be a conscious one, as modern psychology has abundantly demonstrated, 
what other recourse have we but the metaphysical one, of assuming that 
all our acts have a direct reference towards God as well as to our fellow 
men? In this way alone do I see an escape for the religious difficulty 
that confronts us.” 

Metaphysical religion is the relation of any part of the universe to the 
whole of the universe; in the case of conscious personalities it is the 
relation of the finite self to the infinite self. “ But as it is the reverse 
relation from what appears to us, it is plain that this metaphysical religion 
can never become a conscious affair, can never enter consciousness. From 
the standpoint of this metaphysical religion, all reactions are religious, 
but since this is the standpoint of God, which can not even be entertained 
by us, it needs must be that from our point of view, speaking meta- 
physically, no reactions are religious, or, speaking functionally, some and 
some not.” 

In reply to pragmatists and psychologists who deny ontological signifi- 
cance to our concepts, the writer argues that “consciousness is not 
merely teleological, it is not merely an adaptation for life, but after it 
has arisen, it becomes in a sense greater than life: life would not be worth 
living without consciousness. Further, the idea of God is unique, not, 
indeed, in its origin, but in its significance; unless an ontological corre- 
spondence is believed in, no action will follow from it. Let any func- 
tional psychologist try to act upon the idea of God and at the same time 
disbelieve in its existence. . . . There is, undoubtedly, an evolution of 
theology, and so also of ideas about God, but the fundamental thing about 
the idea of God, as we now have it, is that it refuses to be merely a mental 
presentation, and points beyond the mind for its objective counterpart.” 
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Our author is quite right in this argument so far as the realist is 
concerned. If one admits the ontological significance of any ideas, then 
the idea of God could have no dynamic value unless it, too, has an ontolog- 
ical significance. But this is no reply to the thoroughgoing pragmatist 
who gives up the ontological significance of all ideas. For him value is 
the only criterion of truth, and if the idea of God is found to have value 
in actual experience, it thereby becomes true and acquires the same 
dynamic worth as all other useful ideas. 

Now, with direct revelation from God through a supernaturally inspired 
Seripture discredited, and only the immanent revelation as seen in the 
growth of the idea of God remaining, a revelation through persons and 
ideas, the only picture or content that we can make of God is analogous 
to that of human personality, and this is, almost needless to say, not at 
all adequate to the reality of God. .. . Our only access to him is a meta- 
physico-normative one. Only through the normative factors do we have 
in some sense communion with him. ... Whatever communion we may 
have can not be conscious, but metaphysical and normative. This, of 
course, invalidates prayer as an act of conscious communion with God. 
“Prayer does, indeed, bring us into contact with God, but no more than 
our other conscious activities do. All conscious life is communion with 
God. . . . When the theory is once fully grasped that religion is least of 
all a conscious affair, although faith in God brings it to consciousness, 
but that it is preeminently a metaphysical and normative relation, the 
secularization of most of life from the religious sphere will end; every- 
thing will become alike religious, or non-religious, if you will. ... Only 
from the side of meaning, of norms, can we approach religion, and attach 
it to consciousness, thereby declaring that true religion is a steadfast 
devotion to beauty, truth, and justice. By adhering to our ideals of moral, 
esthetic, and intellectual relations, we would, indeed, make religion as 
broad as culture and as deep as character. . . . Both religion and culture 
are one and the same thing, it is according to the view we take that they 
are differentiated. Culture is the human aspect of that which viewed 
from the side of God is religion.” This is what our author calls norma- 
tive religion. 

“Functional religion, the higher it climbs the more it must grow 
dependent upon metaphysical religion. That is to say, greater insistence 
must be put on the direct or immediate relation that all acts sustain 
towards God. ... Functional religion must also grow even more norma- 
tive, and be less institutionalized, more humanized, less doctrinized; be- 
come more of a life of the spirit, less of habit. Thus conscious func- 
tional religion, in the sense of pious exercises or church activity, must 
become less, but must embody itself in principles of personality.” 

In short, this “ metaphysico-normative religion,” of which the actual 
religions of mankind are but the promise and potency, is a theistic 
philosophy plus the pursuit of culture. Grant that the essence of religion 
is belief in God as the reality of the ideal, still human life is psycholog- 
ical rather than metaphysical. Liebig’s extracts have not yet supplanted 
the roast of beef on the family table, and, until they do, metaphysico- 
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normative religion will not supersede functional religion. It is the busi- 
ness of the philosophy of religion to elucidate the meaning of religion, 
not to invent substitutes for it. 

F. C. FRENcuH. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


Jealousy. ARNOLD L. GeseLL. American Journal of Psychology, October, 
1906. Pp. 437-495. 


This paper is made up of a collection of interesting facts on the sub- 
ject of jealousy, gleaned from many authors and supplemented by the 
results of a questionnaire sent to normal school and university students. 
The subject is treated from three points of view: (1) animal jealousy, (2) 
human jealousy, (3) special aspects of jealousy. Mr. Gesell finds that 
both animal jealousy and human jealousy are very complex states and 
hard to separate from other emotions. In animals it seems to be very 
closely akin to anger and fear, when the fear contains the element of 
helplessness. Human jealousy involves besides these two emotions the 
feeling of self-pity. 

Jealousy had its origin in the instincts of self-preservation and self- 
aggrandizement. All that was necessary to develop it was “a sense of 
self highly enough developed to feel imminent or accomplished depriva- 
tion in situations of rivalry.” So it would seem that the gregarious 
animals, having more possible rivals, should be more jealous than those 
that tend to live alone. Mr. Gesell thinks that the popular opinion that 
dogs are so much more jealous than cats bears out this hypothesis. The 
same thing holds true of human jealousy—it is closely connected with the 
self or individualistic instincts. “The fundamental law of child psy- 
chology which coordinates and explains the facts of child life is the strong 
sense of self-conservation and self-protection, the jealous care with which 
the child seeks to preserve himself from everything which can hinder or 
impede even in the slightest degree his development.” The most intense 
human jealousy is that which accompanies adolescent love-making. 
Jealousy is of two types—the exciting type and the depressing type. The 
jealousy of animals and children tends to be of the first type, while that 
of the adolescent is almost invariably of the second type. Childhood 
jealousy is more explosive, violent, shorter, more sudden, objective, frank, 
and is prompted by pettier and more material causes than that of the 
adolescent. It is overt, aggressive, directed towards some person, while 
that of the adolescent is painfully subjective and is directed towards the 
self. 

Mr. Gesell differs from Darwin and others in believing that there is 
a characteristic physical expression of jealousy. He bases his belief on 
the returns from his questionnaire and upon a slight experiment he per- 
formed. In the reviewer’s opinion the results are not at all conclusive. 
From the questionnaires the symptoms described as expressive of jealousy 
arranged themselves as follows: “flushing 73 (cases); paling 22; chill 
16; sweating 26; muscle tension 44; scowling, clenching of fists, compress- 
ing of lips, gritting of teeth 60.” But these symptoms might be equally 
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true of anger, grief, fear or hate. Their presence might place the emo- 
tion in one of a group of three or four, but would certainly not serve to 
differentiate it from others akin to it. This fact is emphasized by the 
experiment, in which a group of students was asked to interpret two 
pictures, both of which were supposed to portray jealousy. With the first 
picture 18 out of 24 guessed cupidity, and with the second 18 out of 24 
guessed interest as the subject of the picture. “ Other judgments were 
scattered and stated fear, surprise, stealth, etc.” The records of the second 
group of subjects to whom the test was given are not at all clear. At 
any rate the conclusion that “envy and jealousy have a characteristic, 
readable, emotional expression, at least in the face,” seems hardly justi- 
fiable in the light of the evidence produced. 

Jealousy is the most severe and most agonizing of the human emotions, 
“for jealousy,” says Gesell, “in its highest forms is not like anger, a 
whole-souled outward reaction, but is full of schism, conflict, and intro- 
spection. The soul, as it were, splits, and, by a miracle both cruel and 
comforting, subjects itself to its own examination, puts itself upon a rack, 
gloats over its own sufferings, partakes in them, and pities them.” 

From the standpoint of pedagogy, our author believes that a “lusty 
kind of jealousy ” in children is a good sign. He does not believe that it 
could be “ omitted from human life with little loss,” but that it should 
be inhibited as soon as possible by indirect and preventive measures, by 
allowing children to have hobbies, to excel in some field, in order that a 
“healthy personality sense ” may be developed. 

Jealousy, as a factor in shaping social progress, seems, according to 
Mr. Gesell’s interpretation, to have played the paradoxical role of advan- 
cing both democracy and exclusiveness, of tending to maintain a level and 
of breaking it. It probably is the “basis of many attitudes which the 
individual takes towards his fellows.” It probably does color social cus- 
toms and institutions and motivate group action, but to mean anything 
for sociology this function must be worked out in more detail than this 
paper pretends to do. 

The account of jealousy as given by Mr. Gesell is very interesting and 
comprehensive; it is probably the fullest account published. From a 
scientific point of view the paper would have been of more value had the 
evidence of authors quoted been more carefully weighed, and less credence 
given to stories of animals and the introspective analysis of adolescents. 


Naomi NorsworrHy. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 





JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


MIND. January, 1908. Non-Phenomenality and Otherness (pp. 
1-19): Husert Foston.— Real objectivity, or otherness, is revealed pri- 
marily in active consciousness, where resistance means persisting activity. 
Thought, construing experience on a basis of causation, testifies to other- 
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ness. Pain is an experience of something alien and threatening. These 
are psychological elements in the notion of reality. Immediacy, Mediacy, 
and Coherence (pp. 20-47): G. F. Srout.—A criticism of certain posi- 
tions held by Mr. Joachim in “ The Nature of Truth.” Knowledge is 
not mediated by what has only “being for thought.” Universals and 
possibilities are aspects of the real world. Thinking has to do with im- 
mediacy related in a context. The immediacy can not disappear in 
process of mediation. In the advance of knowledge, the test of truth is 
coherency applied to immediacy. In judgment, unobserved conditions are 
implicitly affirmed. Plato’s Psychology in its Bearing on the Develop- 
ment of Will (pp. 48-73): Mary Hay Woop.- Plato was not indifferent 
to the will. The most important bearing of his philosophy is upon con- 
duct. The soul is a principle of self-direction. The threefold division of 
the soul signifies three aspects of one activity. To be continued. A 
Posthumous Chapter by J. 8S. Mill (pp. 74-78): Carvetu Reab.— A paper 
found among Mill’s effects and published in the Oxford and Cambridge 
Review for June, 1907, with the title “On Social Freedom, or the 
Necessary Limits of Individual Freedom Arising out of the Conditions of 
our Social Life.” The paper is probably the first chapter of a projected 
volume on the evil influence of “ conventionality or conventional propriety 
in overpowering our personal moral sense or reason: showing how much 
heavier and more degrading is our bondage to this uncentralized authority 
than to public law and political government.” Mill is skeptical of free- 
dom, but proposes to measure it by the elevation of the motives leading to 
action. Discussions: Some Notes on Mr. Hoernlé’s Criticism of Ideal- 
ism (pp. 79-85): J. B. Bamurm. Society is an individual with self-con- 
sciousness distinct from that of its units. Subject and object are distinct, 
but not separable, at any level of experience. The distinction between 
them is the source of all distinction in the course of conscious experience. 
Variety of experience is due as much to the subject as to the object. In the 
long run, to unite the greatest diversity in the completest unity is to 
unite subject and object in a single mode of experience. A Reply to 
Professor Baillie (pp. 86-87): R. F. ALtrrep Horrnté. — The disagreement 
must be largely caused by attaching different meanings to words. Critical 
Notices: A. S. and E. M. S., Henry Sidgwick: A Memoir; R. L. Nettle- 
ship, Memoir of Thomas Hill Green: A. S. Princie-Pattison. <A. S. 
Pringle-Pattison, The Philosophical Radicals, and other Essays: S. H. 
MELLONE. William James, Pragmatism: J. Extis McTacoart. A. E. 
Taylor, Aristotle on his Predecessors, being the First Book of his Meta- 
physics: W. D. Ross. New Books. Philosophical Periodicals. Notes. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. January, 1908. Pragmatisme, hu- 
manisme et vérité (pp. 1-26): A. LaLanpe.—A sympathetic study of 
James’s “ Pragmatism” and Schiller’s “ Humanism,” but upholding the 
unity of truth as necessitated by pragmatic principles. La contradiction 
de Vhomme (pp. 27-47): F. Pautuan.—The social and the individual 
selves are never brought into complete harmony, although the former 
pretends that its mandates subserve the latter. La psychologie quantita- 
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tive (fin) (pp. 48-70): J. J. Van Brervutet. — Experimental psychologists 
have a distinctly different problem from that of the psychophysicists and 
of the psychophysiologists. Their results should be of use to the peda- 
gogist, but they have not yet been so to any considerable extent. Revue 
générale (pp. 71-90): Guerre et pacifisme (d’aprés des ouvrages récents) : 
R. Steinmetz, Die Philosophie des Krieges; Charles Richet, Le passé de 
la guerre et Vavenir de la paix; Capitaine A. Constantin, Le réle socto- 
logique de la guerre et le sentiment national): JANKELEVITCH. Analyses 
et comptes rendus: O. Hamelin, Essai sur les éléments principaux de la 
représentation: LioNEL Daurtiac. Ernest Belfort Bax, The Roots of 
Reality: F. Pitton. Systematische Philosophie, von W. Dilthey, A. 
Riehl, W. Wundt, W. Ostwaldt, H. Ebbinghaus, R. Eucken, Fr. Paulsen, 
W. Miinch, Th. Lipps. (From Die Kultur der Gegenwart) C. Bos. 
Revue des périodiques étrangers; Rivista filosofica. Voprosi philosophit 
i psicologutt. Necrologie: V. Brochard. 


Berry, Charles Scott. An Experimental Study of Imitation in Cats. 
Reprinted from the Journal of Comparative Neurology and Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. XVIII., No. 1, 1908. Pp. 1-25. 

Delacroix, Henri. Etudes Whistoire et de psychologie du mysticisme. 
Les grands mystiques chrétiens. Paris: Felix Alean. 1908. Pp. 
xix +470, 10 fr. 

Huey, Edmund Burke. The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading. 
With a review of the history of reading and writing and of methods, 
texts, and hygiene in reading. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1908. 
Pp. xvi+ 469. $1.40 net. 

Paulsen, J. Das Problem der Empfindung. Die Empfindung und das 
Bewusstsein. Giessen: Tépelmann. 1907. Pp. 115. 


Lipps, G. F. Mythenbildung und Erkenntnis. Eine Abhandlung iiber 
die Grundlagen der Philosophie. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner. 
1907. Pp. 312. 5M. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue “appreciation” of Lord Kelvin in Nature of January 2 con- 
cludes with the following statement: “ He will be known to future ages, 
possibly even more widely, as a main pioneer and creator in the all- 
embracing science of energy, the greatest physical generalization of the 
last century. He was the first to grasp and insist on the universal dynam- 
ical, even cosmical, importance of the principle of reversible cyclic proc- 
esses, which sprang almost in advance of its time from the genius of 
Carnot. Concurrently with Clausius he soon supplied the necessary log- 
ical adjustment of its thermal application; and by his own work, and his 
collaboration with Joule, he largely constructed the practical essentials 
of the fundamental, because unifying, modern science of thermodynamics. 
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The depth and generality of the conceptions, which pervade his frag- 
mentary and often hurried writings on this subject, have been recognized 
sometimes only after the same ideas have been slowly evolved afresh, and 
acclaimed in their varied applications as advances of the first rank, on 
the part of other investigators. In Lord Kelvin there has passed away 
one of the last commanding figures, perhaps in genius and the variety of 
his activities as great and memorable as any, in the scientific and intel- 
lectual development of the nineteenth century.” 


Proressor E. B. TircHener, of Cornell University, delivered a course 
of eight lectures at Columbia University, February 17-26, on the ele- 
mentary psychology of feeling and attention. The program was as fol- 
lows: February 17, Sensation and its Attributes; February 18, The 
Criteria of Affection; February 19, Affections as Gefiihlsempfindungen; 
February 20, Wundt’s Plural Theory of Affection; February 21, Atten- 
tion as State of Consciousness; February 24, The Laws of Attention; 
February 25, The Laws of Attention, continued; February 26, Affection 
and Attention. Theory. 


Tue Circolo Matematico di Palermo has decided to publish the 
writings and correspondence of Paolo Ruffini (1765-1822). Ruffini was 
one of the first, and possibly the very first, to make the demonstration on 
which is founded the modern theory of algebraic equations associated 
with the name of Galois. 


Tue third international congress of philosophy will be held at Heidel- 
berg September 1-5 of the current year. On the evening of August 31 
there will be a reception. The divisions of the congress are as follows: 
history of philosophy, general philosophy, metaphysics and philosophy of 
nature, psychology, logic and theory of knowledge, ethics, esthetics, philos- 
ophy of religion. 

Tue efforts of Professors Neuburger and von Téply have been re- 
warded by the foundation of an institute at Vienna for the teaching of 
the history of medicine. The institute will contain a museum for col- 
lections relating to the history of medicine. 


THE sixth lecture in the Harvey Society course was given by Pro- 
fessor Joseph Jastrow, of the University of Wisconsin, at the New York 
Academy of Medicine building, on the evening of Saturday, February 8. 
The subject of the lecture was “ Subconsciousness.” 


Dr. G. M. Stratton, professor of experimental psychology at Johns 
Hopkins University and director of the psychological laboratory, has 
accepted an appointment to the chair of psychology at the University of 
California. 
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